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: ABSTRACT 

The major focus of the study was the development of a 
clear concise description of job tasks of the "educational 
development cfficer," a role model of which had been developed and 
piloted in North Carolina by a governmental research unitr the Junior 
and Ccmmunity College Division of the National laboratory of Higher 
Education, located in North Carolina. Data were collected by means of 
a two-^part guestionnaire (consistiBg of a Personal Data Sheet and a 
Job Task Perceptipn Inventory) from 71 respondents (88.8% of the 
sample) "in 11 institutions in the North Carolina system of community 
colleges and technical institutes identified as e xperimenting with 
the job of the educational development officer. Since it was fairly 
well agreed, from the study results, that the job of the educational 
development cfficer was and should continue to be primarily that of a 
learning specialist who works with faculty for the improvement of the 
instructional and curriculuffi development process, one of the 
conclusions^.iias that there was a need for the p^formance of this 
role to be apparent to those employed in the institutions in which it 
is operative. This full report of the study includes a discussion of 
its limitations, personal and situational characteristics of 
respondents, and the complete proposed job description of an 
educational development officer. (SH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Authorities in the field of arganizatlonal change and renewal con- 
stantly point up the need for organizations to attend to the development 
of their human resources. The reason is that for an organization to remain 
responsive in a world of constant change, its personnel must be adaptable 
and. possess the ability to cope. It seems imperative that organizations 
become involved in the design of a systematic integrated plan of learning 
experiences. Human resource development efforts, if they are to make the 
impact intended, must be delegated to an individual or a group of indivi- : 
duals within the organization whose sole purpose is to ensure that learning 
opportunities for employees are so designed and coordinated that the 
development of individuals will contribute to the development of the 
organization. 

An alert was Issued recently by educator Terry O'Banion (1972) that 
the nation's system of cormiunity colleges should make a special effort 
^to attend to the development of its human resources, particularly to its 
■instructional resources. He urged that attention be given to this need": 
at both the local and the state levels. He pointed out. that this system 
enjoys a unique place in higher education,^ It is the personification 
of the ideal of democratized education, and the programs of this "people's 
college" have been designed to meet the needs of their particular corTmu- 
mitles and to entice a heterogenegus student clientele to continue its 
.education, regardless of entry \eve] behavior. O'Banion and others are . ■ 
..-warning the keepers of this system that its personnel are bringi ng el i ti st - 
sentiment:^ to their institutions, most of which are contrary to the 



expressed purposes of community college education and result 1n operations 
and procedures which undermine its reason for being. 

Although the system of community colleges and technical Institutes 
in North Carolina is only eleven years old, some of its members recently 
have been reflecting the sentiments of 0*Ban1on* Consequently , a research 
project was conducted in 1973 to determine what systematic development 
efforts the North Carolina Community College System was making toward 
attending to its own renewal (McLeod, 1974). While the results are not 
general izeable to other systems throughout the country. It was hoped that 
they might have relevance for those who plan to initiate a development 
effort similar to the one operational ized 1n the North Carolina system. 

In the initial stages of the research It was discovered that develop- : 
ment efforts in the North Carolina system might be characterized as 
fragmented. No one individual was responsible for designing a coordinated 
inservice education program for all members of an institution. However, 
some. 1 nsti tutions had begun to work with the Instructional faculty on a 
systematic basis* The individual responsible for such functions was ■ j 
assigned what was referred to as '-Education Development Officer" responsi- - 
bilities. These responsibilities and the accompanying Educational 
Development Officer concept had been Implemented as a result of a stimulus 
provided by a_ governmental research unit, the Junior and Community College 
Division of the National Laboratory of Higher Education located in Durham, 
North Carolina. This unit developed and piloted a role modeT of the 
Educational Development Officer in several institutions in the North _ 
Carolina system/ The major purpose of the role model as envisioned by 



Labordtory personnel was to fulfill the need for a learnt ng specialist. 
Its focus was upon the iinplementation of the systems approach to'ThStruc^ 
tion. The job required that the Educational Development Officer be 
know I edgeabi e about learning theory and its application and to apply 
tm^ e;tpert1se tnrough consultant and inservice training efforts. In 
ddditiun* Laboratory personnel established that the Incumbent should be 
competent in research methodologies in order to facilitate the perfonnance 
of facul ty directly and the administration Indirectly through need and / 
outcome measurements. While the job had been In existence for three 
yedrs at the time of the study-, it had not been analyzed to ascertain 
if actual job tasks resemb^led those envisioned by the National Laboratory. 
Consequently, one purpose of the study reported here was to determina 
whether or not the job was developing In accordance with Laboratory 
expec tat ions ^ another was to determine If the Job were developing in 
accordance with Suggestions of development authorities. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDV 

The overall purpose of the study was to contribute to the instltu^ 
tional 1 nation of the Job of the Educational Development Officer In the 
North Carolina system of cornnunity colleges and technical institutes. 
The major problem related to the study was concerned with the development 
of a clear concise description of job tasks which might be reasonably 
expected of the Incumbent. As a by-product, it was anticipated that a 
jOD description would be developed for the Educational Devalopment Officer, 
I n dddl ti on , an important but subsidiary problem of the'study was related 



to a description of the job as 1t was actually being performed in those 
comrnunity colleges and technical institutes which were experiinenti ng 
with the job as well as a definition of job tasks which personnel most 
familiar with the JoD perceived should ideally be included in its com- 
position. Another aspect of the problem was concerned with the examination 
of possible relationships which (Tiight exist between the expectations of 
those most familiar with the job and such personal and situational factors 
as age, level of formal educational attainment, participation in continuing 
education, identified professional content area of expertise, tenure in 
the Institution, and position group in the institution. 

More specifically, the study was addressed to five questions: 
K What Job tasks can be reasonably expected of the Educational Develop- 

ment Officer in the North Carolina system of community colleges and 

technical insti tutes? ' .r'.--'-^-. 

2. " What is the order of perceived Importance of job tasks which are ; ^/^-^ 

currently being performed by the Educational Development Officer? ' ; 

.3. What is the order of perceived linportance of job tasks which might • 

- ■ . " ; ' • '-l 

. ideally consti tute the job of the Education Developnient Officer? Y ■[/]{ 

4. Does the order of perceived importance of job tasks which are ■ 
currently being performed by the Educational Development Officer 
resemble the ordei^ of perceived iinportance which might ideally 

const! Cute the job? 

5. Are there important associations between the order of perceived : 
importance that should be given to selected job tasks of the job 

of the Educational Development Officer and persona^ and situational 
fdctors of personnel most familiar with the jab? 



The^a questions Drovided the basis for the study. Because the job 
of the l^ducdtional Development Officer was relatively new, the method-^ 
ulony of cne >tudy v/as quasi ^exploratory and quasi ^descripti ve in nature, 
rherefore. it did not seem apDropriate to develop hypotheses of causal 
reldt lonahips; but in orbur to guide the analysis ofthe study, hypo- 
theses based upon the questions posed and relating to associations between 
variables were established. 

The general design of the study was based upon certain concepts 
related to role theory. This perspective .^syggests that roles are composed 
of both expected and actual behaviors and that the two might differ in 
both actual and expected performance. Differences are seen to occur 
because of variation^> in situational factors and personal perceptions of 
role occupants. Role perceptions also are seen to differ because of 
yariations in the expectations of those significant counter position 
occupants who comprise a given role-set. Such individuals are referred " 
to as role-def iners . Research suggests that agreenient among rol e-def i ni ng 
groups does not alwayS: exist in totality but that general agreement : 
concerning a range of behaviors or a distribution of agreement concern-: 
ing a more specific behavior serves to delimit the behavior of an 
;incumbent. Variations in agreerient, or consensus, appear to be attri- " 
buted to frequency of interaction or to similarity in background charac- 
teristics. 

In addition to the utilization of the role theoretical orientation 
for the analysis of the, job of the Educational Development Officer, the 
study was framed within the systems orientation which suggests that all 



organi lational components should contribute to one of the organizational 
purposes of boundary management, goal-attainment, or system maintenance 
and development. From this view, facilitation, one aspect of goal- 
attainment, is seen as a justifiable organization exDenditure and can 
best be effected by the attention of an individual or group manager, or 
an organizational sub-system, the function of which is to serve as a 
manager of learning and to effect behavioral change through the assumption 
of three major task clusters or roles: (1) the learning specialist role,- 
which Involves the ability to apply learning theories f^r the Improvement - 
of instruction and curriculum and is accomplished through the utilisation 
of various methodologies, multi^media strategies, and materials develop- 
ment as well as through the conduct of training sessions; (2) the training • 
administrator role in which he develops a plan of operations and a budget 
to carry out plans, a role in which he organizes and allocates resources," 
provides opportunities for the growth and development of personnel assigned 
to carry out the inseryice education effort, and evaluates outcomes in terms 
of planned objectives; and (3) the consultant role in which he serves in : 
the dual capacity of resource person and facilitator through the poses 
of advocate, expert, stimulator, and change agent. 

The major concepts from the role theoretical orientation used In 
this study Included role, role consensus* role perception, position and 
the related concepts of Job and job tasks. 

: Role was defined as a set of perscriptions which define the desired ' : 
behavior of a position occuDant. . , i t pertains to the behavior of partlcu-; ■ 
larized persons (Shaw and Costanzo, 1970, pp. 335^336). It Is seen as 



possessing an expected behavior dimension and an actual behavior dimension 

and the two dimensions may vary, 
'■'■''^ Role Consensus was defined as agreement upon a range of behaviors 

expected of a focal position Incumbent by the incumbent of the focal 

position and significant counter positions. 

Role Perception was defined as the categorization of an actor's 

response to a sensory Input of a social nature in which the data are 
- selectively related to the cognitive structure of an actor and given 

meaning. 

Posi tion was defined as a location in organizational space which 
has been assigned a homogeneous cluster of job taskss similar in terms 
of duties and responsibilities and levels of difficulty requiring the 
^: services of one individual. 

Job was defined as a class of positions which are similar in their 
major duties, responsibilities* and levels of difficulty. 
- Job Task was defined as a cluster of activities assigned to a position 

or a class of positions which if performed as designed will facilitate 
; the accomplishment of organizational purposes. 

One last definition appropriate to this report is that of the 
Educational Deve lopment Officer which was defined as a learning specialist 
employed in the North Carolina system of community colleges and technical 
institutes who works in a staff p6~si tion, reporting to the Dean of 
• • Instruction. He draws upon his special lied expertise in research methodo- 
logy and learning theory and its application and relies heavily upon 
:% consultant skills to achieve his objectivas* A pictoral representation 

■.10 ^ - 
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of the rationale underlying the study and reflected in the above state- 
ments and conceptual definitions is presented in Figurs 1 (See Figure 1).. 

METHODOLOGY 

The population for the study consisted of those institutions in the 
North Carolina system of community colleges and technical institutes 
identified as experimenting with the job of the Educational Development 
.Officer and Included eleven institutions: Five community colleges and 
six technical institutes, The sample was purposive in that the respon- 
dents were selected because of the contributions it was felt they might 
make to the study. They were selerted because of their organizational 
"vantage points and because of their knowledge of the job under study and/o 
their knowledge of the staff development function in general terms. The" 
sample consisted of 81 respondents categorized into three groups; Those 
carrying Educational Development Officer responsibilities of which there 
were eleven; representatives of the administration * including Deans of 
Instruction and imnediate superiors of Educational Development Officers 
if occupying positions other than those of the Dean of Instruction of 
which there were sixteen; and faculty, five per institution, of which 
there were fifty-four potential respond^ints , 

Data were col 1 ected by means of a two-part questionnaire consisting 
■of. a Personal Data Sheet and a Job Task Perception Inventory. Questions 
contained in the Personal Data Sheet were developed to establish the 
respondents- personal and situational characteristics. The data were 
used to ascertain whether or not such characteristics might be associated 
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Figure 1. Model dapieting the Job of the Educational Devglopnient Officer as perceived, by 

Educational Development Officers* administrators, and faculty in the North Carolina 
system. „ ' - 



p^jthAj^^^^^ of respondents and^degree of consensus among role- ; 

^tt^dtfinersv-The number selected was limited to six for all respondents 
;ft^d^jincluded age, level of formar educational attainment, professional 
Ji^conteht area of expert! sesr participation in continuing education, organiza-. 
W-t1onal tenure, and organizational position. 

The second section of the\queit1onnaire, a Job, Task. Perception 
f=fInventory , was developed to dettrmini the- degree ^ of. emphasis respondents 

perceived was currently bei ng given by the EducationaT Development Officer 
pjin their institution to each of thirtyv selected = jobirtaski as well as the ^ 

degree of emphasis which they perceived ought to be given to each of the 
;ijob tasks. The job tasks which were ultimately selected for inclusion 
l.jn the inventory were the product of several screening stages util i zed 
pSiri^the research process/ __ _ i 

- The first stage consisted of the developpow,. of an understanding of 
if the function or an organizational change ageni, as well as some degree of 



^specificity of rol es which a generic model might suggests The development 
i^dfi-this understanding was facilitated by an extensive review of the 
rt4it^rature concerning change agents and organizational and staff develop- 




"J'^S, - The second stage involved gaining an 'inderstandi ng of the concept 
l^iftthe Educational Development Officer as envisioned by the Junior and S 
pComnunity Colleges Division of the National Laboratory for Higher Education 
tan^Durham, C, and a comparison of this concept with that of the 
^organizational change agent as established by authorities in the field 
gStestaff and organizational development, /t: . 



ECt? '^.-^^^'^'^ ''evolved developing a tentative notion of the job in 

p;;;pV-actice as compared with the; job envisioned ideally by Laboratory 
pjjersonnel. This was accomplished by conducting exploratory Ijiterviews 
fev::With selected Educational .Development Off icers identified as actively 
p2:,-gnvo Ived in performing Educational Development Officer responsibilities 
||#_^"and knowledgeable about the job. - - . .- 

^pj^^v ■ ' The fourth stage consisted of the development" of a structured question- 

110"^: 

gr;:naire, consisting of forty-three_potential job tasks, which was sent to 
I^W-'P"^"^^ experts. The panel was asked to rate each task as "Appropriate," 
iiiW-'Somewhat Appropria te^" or "Inappropriate" and to suggest changes in 
pHwprding, additional Job tasks, and to whom the incumbent might be accountable 

^^WjW- . „ . ... , .■ ■ ■ - . ...... .■ - : 

^i.-V^./ _ Information obtained from the first four stages served as the basis 
gl^-for developing the 30-item Job. .Task Perception Inventory. Job tasks items 
g^jwere desl^gned to ref er -to behaviors required to carry out the roles of 
ig^dearnilig special 1st, training administrator, and consultant and their 
4| respective sub-roles of instruction and curriculum "develope", trainer, - 
||J|3nd research methodologist; planner, organizer, stimulator-, coordinator, 
g^ind evaluator; and advocate, expert, facilitator, and change agent. 
p||: The inventory was designed to determine the degree of emphasis which 
gfjif spondents perceived was actually being given to each of the thirty job 



|%^tasks by the Educational Development Officer in thei r- insti tutions and ^^f^" 
|5S?^ degree of emphasis which respondents perceived ought to.be given to 
i|;n^ach of the thirty job tasks. Degree of emphasis was reported in tenns v-^- 
£p::Afi fi five-point scale whereby five referred to a perceived major emphasis'- 




|;5=-tgr::the job; four, to a perceived important "einphasis for the "job: three 



to d perceived Intermediate emphasis; two, to a perceived minor eiTiphasis j-f^^s^^g 
and one, to a perceived no emphasis for the job. ^ ^ - ' 



A ranking method was usid to diplct the way in which the total 



group of respondents, the respondints by position, and respondents by - v 



selected personal and situation characteristics perceived actual as well 
as ideal job tasks for the job of the Educational Development Officer. 
The process consisted of weighting each response category^ adding the 
weighted responses for each item* calculating their means* and ranking 
the mean weighted scores in descending order from one to thirty. For -^1 
purposes of reporting the data, task ranges were established composed of 
six-job tasks pe^ range. Those Items receiving a rank of from one through 
SIX were considered to have major emphasis for the job; those receiving a 
rank of from seven through twelve were considered- to- be of important-: ..^^mj^^ 
emphasis; those from thirteen through eighteens to.be of intermediate i 
emDhasisj those from nineteen through twenty-four, to be of minor emphasis; i-^ 
and those from -twenty-five to.^ thirty were considered not to be a part; of .^^^ 

. . ■ ■•■ ■ . - . [ . ■■ . riVi'S 

■ ■ ■ •< ■ ~- . . . . ■ ■ ! •- ■■■Af, iX 

the job ' j > ^?"f".fp 

' Al though' the Study was quasi-exploratory in nature* It was -anti dlpated^|^ 
^that some i ndication of consensus would be obtained . Consequently ^ -^he-^^iSSy^ 
"Speannan's coefficient of rank correlation (r^j was applied to examine ~C^^7^ 

consensus between groups in terms of actual and ideal, tasks consensus 
-between total actual and total ideal tasks, and association betw'een se-- "ti^-f.^^^^^ 

lected personal and situational characteristics and ideal job tasks. 



|fjf;-_ LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY-/"- - , " 

0^~i:-: - 1 ti s acknowledged that the study had several limitations. One - 

Kr''n'"'^udes the fact that the sample was small and was selected because 

g^rjof potential contributions respondents might make rather than selected 

^i^by a random sampling technique. A second limitation concerns the se- 

ffil:-lection of role-aefining groups. While it is acknowledged that a variety / 

ifSof role-defining groups might have been used to analyze perceptions of 

f%^HthG job, those rale-defining groups of Educational Development Officers, 

r:-^-:'administratorSj and faculty were the ones selected. In addition^ it has 

S . ,been established that various factors influence perception and consensus, 

Srf'but only those of age, level of formal educational attainments professional 

f^^Vcontent area of expertises participation in continuing education, organic 
.fe^.f. - ■ . ■ 

fi'h' national tenure, and organizational position were selected. Furthermore, 
ij& the study of many job tasks might have been included in the analysis of 
^g^t h e '-j 0 b - 0 1 h e- i d u c a t-i 0 n a 1 - De v e 1 0 pme n t- 0 f-f 1 Ger5-but--the-numberwas-limited 
thirty. 

3; . ■■■■ . - . 1 ■ ■ ■ • - 

tr7: ', PERSONAL AND SITUATIONAL CHARACTlRISTiCS OF RESPONDENTS 

g.|\r- The findings of the study are based upon 71 useable responses or 
Mi88v8%'of the sample. The useable sample response:cons1sted of responses ~ 

|i^_4:' , . ■ _ - .. . • • - 

E-from"' eleven Educational Development Officers , sixteen administrators , and ^> 
|Y*:forty- four faculty. . -- ■ . 

pgry; The personal and situational characteristics of the respondents were 
■i'i: Reported as follows. In the^Educational Development Officer group the ~ .r". 



^^respondents in eight instances 'held a title which indicated the assumptfon^KS 
: of Educational Development Off icer responsibll iti^S while three respondentpSi 
^ held titles which denoted thai r serving in such capacities as Presidential -'M 
y Assistant, Associate Academic Deans or- Learni ng. Resources Director, In 

the administrator group; six respondents carried Dean of Instruction duties 13 
^ and served as the Educational Development Off i car 'symmedi ate superior, ^ 
five served as Dean of Instruction but did not immediately supervise the 
Educational Development Officer^ and five Indicated that they immediately .^S 
supervised the Educational Development Officer and served in such capac1ties|| 
as President* Vice President, Vice President of Learning Resources, and=^^;-p 
Director of the Faculty. The faculty group consisted of four individuals Zm 
Who taught college parallel students, fourteen who taught courses in a [M 
technical educaticr program, eight who taught courses in a vocational 
course of study, and twelve who taught students enrolleid in various educa-?;^ 
^tional programs. ; In addition, six respondents in the faculty group indicatlS"! 
r.tnat they were involved in developmental studies or In some phase of 
learning resources, such as media technology or library work. In Table. I, ,£1 
:-the number and percent of respondents by position breakdown are presented 
. Five of the Educational .Development Officers reported that they had 
.served in that capacity from six up to eighteen months r three » from eight^nl 
up to three years; and. three, from three to five years: Two administratoV^fi 

■ ■■ „::■■■ ... .V - ■ -'i-^ 

.reported cnat they had served in their present capacities for less than-six3 
' ■ ■ ":S^f&ti 

months, three, from six up to eighteen months, eight, from three up to fivlM^ 

years, and three, for over five yaarsv Fourteen of the facul ty indicated-??^^ 

.that they had served in thei r present^^^s i tions for over five years ; ^.P^ 



Number and percent of respondents by positf.on breakdown 



Pos 1 ti on" 




Number 


Perc^ent 




; Educational . 


EDO 




' 72.73 




Development Off tcer 


; Othar^ 


" 3 


27.27 




Totals, ^ - 




11 ■ 


100,00 








Immediate Superisrs-Deani 


6 


35.50 




Adrnlnistrators 


Deans 


5 


32.25 


-.r - Tj 

. 71 ..^ 




iinmadlata Superiors v 


5 


35.25- 


, . . . 'i- 


.Totals 




16 


100.00 
















College PaTalleT 
Technical Educitlo^n 


4 - 
14 


9.09^. 
31,82 


^ ^--^ ,.i=._i: 


, Facul ty : 
- 


Vocational Education 

Combi nation 

Other 


, 8 
12 
6 


18.18 

27.27 V./|S 
13.64 


pTqtals 




44 


100.00 ;^ 
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s-Sfourteen. from three up to five years; eight, from six up to eighteen' - 
jiionths; and eight, from eighteen months up to three yearsv In Table 2, 
the number and percent Of respondents by position and tenure; in present : t 
position are presented. ... 

Fifty-one-percent of the sample was. less than 35 years of age whil e 

.49% reported that= they were 35 or more years old. In terms of formal 
level of"educationil attainment 77% of the sample had been, awarded at :^ 
least a master's degree while 23% reported that they held: either a one, 
two, or four-year degree. The variable, professional .content area of ii 
^expertise, was ■triehotomlzed into the categories of "Curriculum," 
''Administration," and ''Academic Subject." Eleven percent of the sample 
identified ••Ciirrieylum^" as their area of expertises 21% identified > 
administration^ and 68% identified an academic subject as their professionaT^ 
content area-of expertise. In addition, 83% of the respondents saw them' ., ; 
selves as ^Almost Always" or "Usuany" involved in conti nuing their own 
education while 17^ responded .that they "Sometimes" or "Almost Never" _ .- .^1^' 
participated^ in such activities. Furthermore, 25% of the respondents />_ J.^^^ 

V reported that they had been affiliated with the organization for less than^ ;;;" 

"Hhrce years while 75% stated that they had been employed for three or more 

^T-years The number and percent of respondents by the selected personal and 

" " - - - -- -J'^^ 

' ^situational characteristics of age, level of formal educational attain- ^ 

ri^^ment, professional content, area of expertise, participation in continuing Ji^i 

Jie'ducation, are and organizational tenure are indicated in Table 3, _ ^r- 
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"""^ "TtrjT, ;i;s?j„« pos.t.o, ,„., 



Eo5j^on_ 

.Educational 
Development - 
Officer 



Totals 



Admini strators 



Tenur£ 
Less than 6 mos 
6 - 18 mos 
18 - 3 yrs 

3 ^ 5 yrs 

Over 5 yrs 



Less than 6 mos 
6 - 18 mos 
13 mos - 3 yrs 
3-5 vrs 



Number 
0 

5 ■ 

3 
3 
0 



n 



2 
3 
0 



Percent 

0.00 
45.40 
27.30 
2?. 30 
0.00 



100.00 



12.50 
18,75 
0.00 



i^ci"Table 3. Number and 



a 

edu 

participat 
tenure 



nd/or situational characteristics or ay^ 
ducational attainment, professional cont 
Srti^ S t on in continuing education, an 



„ent area of expertise, 
nd organizational 



% ' Age 



Characteristics^.^ 



Totals 



formal 
^fr~ Education 



-^'-Totals 



Young 
Old 



tow 
-High 



Number 



36 
35 



71 

16 

55 



71 



Percent 



50.71 
49*29 



1^ ""-^-^ 



100.00.. 

22,53 
71 AI 



100.00 



lft"'"-^Frofessional 



Curriculum 
Administration 
Subject 



8 

15 



11.27 

67.60 




1^ Tenure 



Mil 

PERfEPTIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OFFICER'S JOB 

^-i- With regard to perceptions of job task emphases the findings and -a 
rt resultant Interpretations indicated that the respondents generally agreed 
itiJRon the order of perceived importance which Educational Development ^ ; :^ 

^rOfficers were placing upon the Job tasks contained in the inventory as 

. _ , . . - - : 

^well as upon the order of perceived importance that they should be placing f 
f^upon each of the job tasks. Furthirmores the data^uggested that con- 

S:t^~ - - - --33- _ 

I^^sensus was obtained among the sample which Indicated that the relative 
^emphasis being devoted to each of the job tasks In performance was similar " 

fifP ^^^^ perceived in the ideal. In addition, the findings suggested that > 

P^V - - ' 

gj^gardless of selected personal and sltuationul-characteristics there was cj;^ 
vxV-- " ^- ' --^^ 

^'-^consensus concerning the order of perceived Importance which should be 

^^placed upon each of the thirty selected job tasks of the Educational "^"-71 
f^Development Officer. . . - - 

f ;r . The findings indicated that the Educational Development O.fflcen was i 

Yhnd should be devoting major emphasis to those job tasks which symbolize ' 

hi'} J " - 

_^rms role as a learning specialist, particularly in the areas of instruc- : 
=^tional and curriculum development. The findings suggested that his target .l'^^^ 
rjjopulation was primarily the faculty and that he should be performing the" 
^job through the utilization of the consul tant~ role and the learning special iit^Jl 
fji||iner sub-role- The incumbent was seen to assist faculty in the use of-'^^i-^^SI 
l^k\%'^st^v^<. approach to Instruction; however, some of the evaluative ^4k'%'^M, 
itasks involved in the implementation of this approach but which have -K-^'^^ltt 

j^s^i^*-- ■ ■■■■ '■■ '■ ■ ■■ ■-• ; _ ..... ■■ 

gtradi tionally belonged in the domain of faculty responsibi 1 ity were nnt '-y^v^^'^M 



perceived to bf^ an important part of his job. In addi tion, tha f indingsXr- 
suggested that the Educational Development Officfir should be performing 
/■ the learnintj specialist research methodologi st sub-role in the, area of 

-evaluating instructional progress toward established objectives but that 
Jli other a s pacts of this sub-role-wara not his concern . - Parcel ved as a 

specjal is 1 1 he was envisioned as requiring only the minimum ski lis needed^ 
to perform as a training administrator who Supervised the total developmerf 
effort. From the research findings." tha following job description was 
:i developed and.suggests thdse^ job tasks which: reasonably might be included 
in the Job. of .the Educational Devel opment Of fleer at : this poi nt in timev ^ 



Pr_ojQSed_ Job_D_e5£ripti_On _o f the Edu cational Developm ent Officer 

TITLH: Educational Development Officer 
NATURE AND-PURPOSE: . 

The job has been established primarily for the purpose of improving 
the 1 ns tructlonal iand curricu - im development process and secpndari ly _ 
for the provision of a coordi nated prof asslonal- growth and develop^ tiv 
ment program for .personnel within the 1nstitution> The incumbent - "j;; 
serves in the roleof learning specialist to provide- expertise in 
the application of learning theories, including the use of instruct, 
t i Q ha T me t ho d 0 1 0 g 1 es , m ed i a' "tec h no 1 ogy tu r r 1 c u 1 urn ma t e r i a 1 s d e v e 1 o 
merit , and class room teaching 1n order to implement the systems app ■ 
to Instruction, Furthermore, to a lesser extent the incumbent is 
called upon to play the rol e of trai ning adndnistrator i n: order- :tc>gL= 
plan and coordinate the professional growth^rd development progra'^ 



■ "for instUutional personnel, particular!, for instrnrt^' , 
---Rnfh - Tisttnctiona) personnel 

■ Both ,ol.s are heavily dependent upon u- c of 

consultant skills 

dnd require the ability to conduct tr-ininn 

. tr.imng sessions. In addition 

the incumbent is called upon to a certain H 

• ministry. ■ ^^''^ *° ""^"It wTth ad= 

- ministration to ensure that instruction.! 

- 1 nsf-uctiondl. curnculum, and manpower 
development needs are represented in the drc'isio- 

^«isio.,-mal(ing process. 

ine job requires, further mV^w^ ■ 

^ ^ be sufficiently familiar 

; -esearch methodologies in order that he is able to W^^^^ 

-^n.ful to the institution, instructional, „m, and 
manpower development programs. 

MAJOR DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES: 

— m,-,/,.. 



i and MINOR 

MAJOR : " 

- Consults with faculty to facilitate fh» ■ 

^.^^ ^'"Pravement of curriculum ^ 

^ and course development process r : /I 

. co.s„U3 .n. ,„ ^^^^^^^ _M 

Informs faculty about sources o c.rri> i ''''^^"^ 

ces 0 Gtmculum materials in order that ' '^^ 

instructional materials ' ■ - -'^ 

, " ^-'-ning activities and^ M 
course objectives ^ 




\ consults with faculty .conc.rn1ng"^th. selactibn and use of .edia || 
: - technology in ord.. that Instructional devices a.e consistent wUh 
- learning activitias:and course objectives. /-fj 

•Sr ■ ;. .. . -. ., ■ ■ .' . ' JrV^j^ik^ 

■ ■■ ■■■ ■ ..j,.^^,,^^^ 

: ' IMPORTANT: ' ' i 

r _ consults Wit. faculty to <.prov. t.= d..e,op™ent. use, an. interpret.- -^^ 

tion of criterion-referenced tests. ^ : 

; - P„ns .n. conducts tne inservice.educatton pr»gr™:for ,nstruct,.na, 
i^^ person*, t. facfl.t.te the i«pro.»ent of th. Instruction., pr09r.». . j| 
. conducts .nservice .duc.lon sessions for the profession., de.e,op- , - - 
,e„t Of administration, faculty, and staff ,n his area of speciai.z.tionj^ 
. serves as a ,«.ber of the Institutlon-wide curricului. co»,ttee ,n 

order, to c^i.U M. expertise for the i.provement of the curr,cu,u.g^ 
develQpmant procesi* — . . :w f:g|| 



f > ~r";- ' 



: Kieps ,d.inistration. faculty, and staff aware of opportunities .h,ch 

contribute to their and. hence, the institution's profession,, ^ 

growth and development. :f| 
. consults „1th ad.in,str.t,on and f,cu,ty_1n the de.e,op»ent and 1.p,e-;g 
mentation of .e.hods In order to .easure the progress of the Ins.Uu.ip 

^ in relation to Us goals. 




-INTERMEDIATE: ' .S-ip^c^j 

> consults with facu,., in the selection of .ot1..tion and reinf.rce,^^- 
: .:t;ods tor student learnin, in order that such .ethods are cons,stJ|^ 
' with course design and Instruction,, technologies. 



If. ^^^'^^ ^^^'^^ ^^'^"^^^ measure accurately that which they are intended 

/to. measure , - .. ■ . 

Consults with groups and individuals representative of the institution 
y n order tocoordinate the inservice education program for the pro- 
jvision of professional growth and development of the administration, 
.faculty, and staff and, hence, for the institution. 

^Consul ts with administra-tion in order to facilitate the identification 
i-'-rand sol ving of a variety of Institutional problems, 
-;:Consults with administration In the determination of "instftutional 
IJjiJ'C: goals, particularly as they relate to manpower development goals 
rSj^'.--^"-^^^ ^^^^ administration in order to facilitate the development 
g^t,bf means for reporting progress of the institution toward its goals. 

-J:".. C^fis^lt^ with faculty, in- order^that grading procedures for student 
/learning might be developed which are consistent with course design 
5/and objectives... - . ^ - : ^ - ■ - 

Teaches a course for students in his area of expertise in order that 




frjie remain familiar with classroom problems which faculty must solve, 



Jollects and provides data concerning student learning and community 
^^eeds in order that he might provide consultant help and/or infor- 




jtion which will contribute to the improvement of decisions by 
|?admi n i s t ra t i o n - a nd fa cu 1 ty . - - ' ' t^;-^ 

;|Sery"is;jon committees -concerned with the administration of the i nsti tutionC'^^^ 
er; that manpower development and instructional and curriculum 





-Consults with administration in the development of pol Icy , particularly 



as it relates to manpower developnient needs. • ^ 

■ ^iv:rilationships: ^ " 

■ The Incumbent Is aecountable to the dean.of instruction for the improve- 
■^ment of the Instructional and curriculum development process, including . -j 

:■^ _ :. the . provision of those. development activities which will ensure the 
V- Implementation of the systems ^approach to instruction and the provision 

■ of information concerning professional development opportunities to 

. administration, faculty* and staff. In addition, he is responsible for 

■ : coordinating the inservice education effort for the institution. The 

incumbent is expected to work with moderate or little supervision? re- 

■ ceiving general or specific instructions as needed primarily in the 

/^ interpretation and application of institutional policies and procedures. ' ^J^ 
\\ :The; incumbent is expected to maintain coordinating relationships primarily _j 
3: _ :- wi th facul ty to provide the resource materials and the technical advice - 
z-J required to improve the instructional process but also with administrators. 

to contribute to the improvement of the curriculum development and - J|| 

C\ Institutional problemjSol ving process and with all representative groups y;^ 
7- "Within the institution to plan and coordinate the institution's professional -gl 



4vf..-r development program. 



'. v. QUALIFICATIONS: 



Abilities; Knowledge, and Skills 



Ability to develop and maintain open commum cations channels. 



Abil ity to maintain positive personal relatlonsNip 




-Ability to adapt quickly to changing situations. 




- Abnity to motlyate people. f 

" Knowledge and understanding of the following concepts: • 
_ Culture, community, total education, programming, organization, 
administration, val ues , needs , curriculum, behavioral objectlyes, 
teachlng-learning process, evaluation, power, consultant, group 
processes, renewal . 
. _ - Knowledge and skill in the application of a variety of Instruc- 
tional methodologies, techniques, and devices, _ - 

- Knowledge of sources of Information concerning current instruc- 
_ tional and curriculum research and development opportunities. 

- Skill in the application of the systems approach to instruction, 
including the writing of behavioral objectives, developing of \ 
packaged materials, developing of criterion-referenced tests, . - 

.and validation of test items, ^ 

- Skill in the use of research methodologies, including the ability: 
to interpret research and to measure program progress toward - ■ 

■ established objectives. 
b.'-M3^4ni';tn Education and Experience " . " ^ 

^i-"'^-:'. .... V 

. - Master 's degree, preferably in educational technology or adult v 
^ "education. . . .. .. ..v , _ 

= . Evidence of participation in continuing education opportunities 

dealing with technology, teaching, learning. - " 

- Work experience in the -appl ication of educational technology;: 
f Sticcessful teaching experience In the formal classroom.: - 
APPROVAL":-:-., - - \ . . : ' 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The findings and resultant Interpretations enabled the drawing 
of certain conclusions which lead to implications hopefully of some 
value for. those institutions utilizing the concept of the Educational 
Development Officer as well as for the system as a whole, : 

- Since it was^fair1yL.welljagreed._tha Educational 
Development Officer was and should continue to be primarily that of "^-.- yi 
a learning specialist who works with faculty for the improvement of 
the instructional and curriculum development process, it was concluded 
that the need for the performance of this role must be apparent to - 
those employed in the Institutions In which it Is operative. In additionj : 
It was concluded that the centralization of effort, such as that found ;^ 
in government funded projects or in staff units at thefederal and state 
levels of government^ which are established to bring about or support , ■ 5 
change, are able to make an impact in intended di rections . Consequently 
one Implication for the North Carolina system of community colleges and , ;j 
^technical Institutes is that if a development need exists throughout the , 
system, the creation of a centrally located^pff ice in which guidel ines . ' x 
concerning anticipated impacts for the job as well as consultant help 'a 
-and systematic learning opportunities should be provided to ensure its ; 
operational 1 zation . _ 

In addition, since the findings indicated that the Educational ' - 
Development Officer devoted major emphasis to many of those tasks con- . 
sidered necessary to initiate the systems approach to instruction but 
devoted little emphasis to those systems approach tasks considered useful j 



as tools in evaluating outcomeSi it was concluded that the job of the 
Educational Development Officer as devtloped by the Junior and Community 
College Oivision of the National Laboratory for Higher Education had 
not been operational ized in its entirety. The findings suggested that 
such tasks as those dealing with gradings motivation and reinforcementi " 
and validation of test items were considered generally to be a minor 
part of the job." 'It~was WhcTuded that 

does not perform these tasks because they have been considered to be 
.faculty tasks. The implication is that if the fducational Development 
Officer began to perform such tasks, his actions might become threatening^^ 
to faculty and thus a potential source of conflict=-for the institution. 

The findings concerning the struGtural placement of the Job of the 
Educational Development Officer indicated that the incumbent should 
serv€-i.n: a staff position for the purpose of instructional improvement - 
primarilyand that he should be accountable to the dean of instruction. ' 
.Since the incumbent did not possess line authority* it was concluded 
:that he was expected to draw upon the authority of expertise. It was 
surmised that the Educational Development Officer traded upon the con- 
fidence that he developed through positive personal relationships. 
Consequently, it was concluded that evaluative job tasks were deleted " 
^by the jncumbent either because he lacked the understanding and skills 
^necessary to implement such tasks * or because he found that these tasks rf 
tended to negate the confidence required for the consultant role, and 
more likely because of both factors. These conclusions lead to the 
implication that the job Is performed primarily through the role of 
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consultant and thus threatening aspects of evaluation, v/hile needed by 
the institution, might becorne more effective if designad into another 
job. A further Implication is that Educational Development Of fleers 
serving as consul tants must develop the skill to be able to perform 
tasks with evaluative overtones and the ability to facilitate faculty 
improvement In a-hon^threatenl ng atmosphere. 

~ ~S i nci the^ Educa t i ona 1 Oevel opment Of f i cer wa s perce i ved ~as"worki ng~ 
: primarily with faculty for the improvement of Instruction, it was 
concluded that he was engaged in job training and thus was performing 
some of the functions of faculty supervisors, the department chairman. . 
It was further concluded that he might be perceived as a threat to 
supervisors and consequently, a second source cf potential conflict for 
the institution. An implication from this conclusion is that If the 
learning specialist role is needed, perhaps the incumbent should spend 
more time enabling department heads to work^ith faculty for the improve- 
ment of Instruction rather than spending major time with faculty, This" 
implies further. an emphasis upon the consultant^to-administrator and the 
training coordinator roles. It implies his ability to see the organiza- 
tion as, a set of resources to be tapped in order that improvement in 
instruction and curriculum development occur. . ;: 

- Since the Job tends to focus upon instructional land curriculum - 
improvement and upon those aspects of the systems approach to instruction 
which must be firmly implanted prior to the implementationof other 
aspects, it was concluded that the youthfulness of the system "of communi ty 
col leges and technical institutes in. North Carol ina. and^ the newness of the 



job creates an overattentlon to those tasks designed to facilitate 
instructional and curriculum improvement. The implication follows - 
-that a position unique to an Institution might bf designed with these, 
tasks as the currently important focus but with the vision that the 
job should be expanded^ : ^ 

The findings indicated that the job incumbent should spend only 
:= a n -i n termed i ate portion- of hi s— time in~coord the Inservl ce^ " " 

education program for all institutionaroersonnel . . Since a basic assump- 
tion of this study was that development efforts are fragmented within 
the system, it was concluded that overall development efforts will 
continue to be fragmented. This conclusion suggests the implication 
that present efforts designed to fulfill personal growth needs will 
not necessarily meet insti tutional needs . 

In addition, since it was found that the incumbent was not perceived 
as a consultant to administrators in a primary sense and did not spend a 
major portion of his time in the provision of a professional growth and ^ 
' development program for personnel within the institution, it was con- 
icludedthat as the job Is presently constructed, the Incumbent lacks 
the stature to be oerce.lved as helpful to admlnistratorsv Administrators 
tend to look beyond their local institutions, and, at times, beyond the 
-State system -for their own growth and development needs. It was con- 
,cluded that were the Educational Development Officer focusing upon a 
larger target population and possessed greater visibility, he would be 
^In '3 better position -to recommend a variety of effective learning 
opportunities suited to the needs of the institution and to the needs ofv- 



its personnel. Since the manpower development job is not being 
systematized and since national authorities point to this need, an 
implication for the institution is to enlarge the job of the Educational 
Development Officer to include as major responsibility the attention 
to total manpower development needs with the knowledge that the Job 
might be composed of several positions containing job tasks designed 

" -to mee t the unique needs o f - i nd i v i d u a 1 i ns t i t u t i o n s . - I n t h i s way such — ~ 
constraints as institutional maturity and budget allocations for the 
development effort can be taken into account. This further implies 

•that the Educational Development Officer might be more effective if he- 
had line responsibilities. 

Since the findings indicated that the Educational Development 
Officer does not have line authority 5 the conclusion was drawn that he 
needs to have support of positionar authority to be effective in addition 
to his authority of expertise. Should he be seen as a development 
facilitator for the total organizations the implication is that he should 
be accountable to the president rather than to the dean of instruction. . 
In addition to the more practical implications for the North Carolina 

-system of community colleges and technical institutes which the conclusions 

"suggest, implications for further research became apparent* Questions 
prompted by the conclusions which might lead to further research are list- 1 

-ed below: ^'^^^'7, 

^1. Is the job incumbent who draws upon authoritative power, mora or less 
effective than the one who draws upon the power of expertise? 
2, Is the job best. accomplished as a set of special istposi tions com- 



V ; prising a development sub-system within the Institution, including 
Such positions as institutional and instructional research positions^ 
instructional methodologisti curriculum speeialistj organizational 
: - development specialist^ etc., or as an individual development officer 
" job? ■ . . . . ^ 
3. Will a development effort coordinated at the state level be more 
effective than one coordinated independently at the institutional 
• 1 evel ? 

V 4. Will an Individual with administrative responsibilities and/or 
experience be perceived as more helpful to other administrators 
than one who is perceived prlniarily as a specialist* In addition, 
will an individual possessing classroom experience be perceived by 
faculty as more helpful than one who has not had formal classroom 
- experience? 

Conclusions from the findings and the resultant implications indicate 
:-that unless the state system becomes committed to a manpower development 
;>.off1ee the job will not become a viable force. The Job at present is a 
ripotential. source of conflict. Indications are that once government 
^-fundincj ceases, the job may become defunct. Consequently * if the Job 
i..is to become meaningful for the institutioni its impetus will -necessarily 
. have to come from the statej^el. In addition^ if the Job is not given 
:_momentum at this level, it~is concluded here that expansion in the 60*s 
^may not be followed by refinement in the 70's , and the potential abil ity 
c- to anticipate the future and to search for innovative ways to meet its 
Emission may remain a broad insti tutional goal . 
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